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National Audubon Society Strategic Planning in Final Stages 
by Mary Lou Miller 


During the week of May 9, the 
Strategic Planning Task Force of 
National Audubon Society sent its final 
draft to our chapter for comments. 
These comments were to be sent no 
later than May 17, which gave little 
time for consulting with our board of 
directors on the final draft. 

Two of the most striking features in 
the draft were the plans to have nature 
centers/field offices in every | to 3 
states and the lack of attention to the 
role the regional NAS offices would 
play in the structure of NAS. 

So that chapters in our region could 
have direct input on the plan, a confer- 
ence call was set up for Friday, May 
12. Dave Tylka joined many others in 
our region for more than 3 hours that 
evening discussing the plan. There 
were also meetings in Kansas City on 
Saturday, May 13, for our region, but 
all the activities with International 
Migratory Bird Day and the North 
American Migratory Bird Count kept 
any of our members from attending. 
We did, however, submit our com- 
ments and questions to the Task Force 
by writing and faxing them to the 
regional office and the committee. 

While the nature center/field office 
idea sounds great at first, it wasn’t 
clear who would finance such a plan or 
how it would be supported. There 
aren’t too many chapters that could 
build and then support a nature center, 
especially with the staff needed ac- 
cording to the plan. If NAS were to 
build and support these centers/offices, 
it would require a tremendous amount 
of money to do it right. Without 
previous consultation, Dave, Jim 
Holsen, and ] each commented on this 
plan, and when we looked at our 
comments later, we all had the same 
questions and came to the same con- 
clusions. 


On the question of what the re- 
gional offices' role would be, we again 
all noticed the lack of information in 
the plan. It still isn’t clear to us where 
the regional offices will fit in. 

Many concepts in the plan are 
good. Much thought and work have 
gone into the final draft. I do believe 
the chapters and state councils have 
been given several chances to contrib- 
ute input into the final plan. We have 
tried to respond each time comments 
were requested. 

We will try to keep you updated on 
the latest from NAS and the Strategic 
Planning process. If you would like to 
see a complete copy of the final draft, 
please call me, and I will be happy to 
make a copy and mail it to you. If you 
have any comments or questions 
regarding the process so far or the 
direction in which NAS is headed, you 
can send those comments to: 


Cindy Adams Dunn, 
Co-Chair Steering Committee 
Donal C. O’Brien, Jr., 
Co-Chair Steering Committee 
National Audubon Society 
700 Broadway 

New York, NY 10003 


or send a fax to: 


Strategic Planning Project Team 
Fax No.: 1-800-636-4443 
or use Compuserve: 71634,235 


Be sure to send a copy to: 


Ron Klataske 

National Audubon Society 
West Central Regional Office 
210 Southwind Place 
Manhattan, KS 66502 

Fax No.: (913) 537-4389 


St. Louis Audubon All-Member Picnic 
Froen Center, Shaw Arboretum 
Sunday, August 13, 1995 
3-9pm 


Meat (bratwurst, hot dogs, hamburgers & chicken), soda and iced tea 


will be furnished. 


Bring a dish to share with everyone, other drinks if you prefer, and your 


own eating utensils, plates, etc. 


In the evening, we will take a short walk to the Arboretum wetland area 
led by Dr. James Trager. Come for an afternoon and evening of fellow- 
ship and relaxation. Get to know other Auduboners from our chapter. 


Please call Mary Lou Miller (H# 389-3969, evenings and weekends) by 
August 6 to make reservations for the number of people from your 


family who plan to attend. 


From Your President 


by Mary Lou Miller 


The following Audubon members 
deserve a special thanks for the work 
they have done on recent activities: 


NAS Strategic Planning 
Jim Holsen 
Bill Salsgiver 
Dave Tylka 


Conservation Meetings 
Jim Holsen & Conservation 
Committee 


Spring Birding 
Larry Asma 
Paul Bauer 
Mike Flieg 
Jim Holsen 
Dave Pierce 
Kevin Renick 
Larry Schreiwer 
Mike Treffert 


International Migratory 
Bird Week Bird Workshop 


Louise Bradshaw 
Ron Darling 

Tom Day 

Mary Dueren 

Jerry Miller 
Lawrence Schreiwer 


International Migratory 
Bird Week Booth at 


Botanical Garden 
Fred Boeneker 
Anita Brandmeier 
LaVerne Koyn 
Sue Leonard 
Betty Williams 


A small cart for loading and unload- 
ing and portfolios to store and move 
our posters and art work have recently 
been acquired for our office and for 
use in transporting our booth equip- 
ment. Thank you to Jerry Miller and 
Betsy Warren for the purchase of 
these items. 


* * KK * 


St. Louis Audubon is canceling its 
subscriptions to Bird Watcher's Digest, 
Wild Birds, and Zoo Books. \f you take 
any of these publications or other 
wildlife books and do not keep your 
copies and would be willing to let us 
have them, please call Mary Lou 
Miller, H# 389-3969, evenings and 
weekends. These publications would 
be kept in our office library. 


Volunteers Needed!! 


Members are needed to help with 
the following for the 1995-96 fiscal 
year (May 1, 1995 through April 30, 
1996): 


Conservation Committee 


People to attend hearings, meet- 
ings, workshops on specific subjects 

People to write letters from our 
chapter on various subjects 

People to keep up to date on spe- 
cific subjects of their interest 


Condolences, illness, good news chair 
Holiday open house chair 


Annual dinner meeting chair 


Community Club Awards chair 


Members for the booth committee 


under Mary Smith 

(We need lots of people who are 
willing to work in our booth during the 
year--we will train.) 


Bird seed sale co-chairs with Sue 
Smith and Dianne Johnson 


Message center phone line 
volunteers, using ca 
Southwestern Be 

(Volunteers need touch tone phone.) 


1996 Birdathon chair 


If you can help or be the chair for 
any of the above, please call Mary Lou 
Miller (H# 389-3969, evenings and 
weekends) or leave a message on the 
answering machine. Thanks! 
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notes from 


Get to Know... 
Betsy Warren 


(This is the fifth of a series of articles 
written about and by St. Louis 
Audubon board members themselves so 
that all our membership can be better 
acquainted with our decision makers 
on the board.) 


I “fledged” only a few years ago 
into the world of birding and the St. 
Louis Audubon Society. In 199] my 
husband Tom and | moved into a new 
home with a perfect setting for bird 
watching. After bugging Jerry Miller 
about identifying this bird and that 
bird, | purchased a Peterson’s Field 
Guide to Eastern Birds, and a new 
adventure began. I have now spent 
countless hours observing birds and 
testing various methods to keep squir- 
rels out of the feeders. 

Prior to becoming active in 
Audubon, I was very involved in the 
Cub Scout program of the Boy Scouts 
of America. I served as district and 
council training chairman, as well as 
chairing many events such as district 
Day Camps, Pow Wows, and Tiger 
Cub Day. In my 20 years as a volun- 
teer, | was awarded a Silver Beaver by 
the Greater St. Louis Area Council. 

Tom and | are the parents of 2 
Eagle Scout sons: Greg is operation 
manager for the Magic House, St. 
Louis Children’s Museum, and Ken is 
currently completing his master’s 
degree in marine science at Texas A & 
M University. Both are married, and 
we are anxiously awaiting grandchil- 
dren. 

For the past 8 years, | have been an 
administrative assistant for the Safety 
Council of Greater S. Louis. I enjoy 
my current volunteer position of 
treasurer for Audubon, where I have 
met so many interesting people. I also 
enjoy working at events and meeting 
the public with their various questions 
about birds and Audubon. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 


Audubon-Related Activities 


St. Louis Audubon July Board 
Meeting -- Tuesday, July 11, at 7:30 
pm. Regular meeting postponed a 
week because 4th of July is Ist Tues- 
day of the month. July 11 meeting will 
be devoted to calendar planning for the 
next year & will be held in the 
Kirkwood office, 325 North Kirkwood. 
All who would like to have input into 
coming events are welcome to attend 
this meeting. 


St. Louis Audubon All-Member 
Picnic -- Sunday, August 13, at Froen 
Center of Shaw Arboretum, 3 to 9 pm. 
Reservation deadline is August 6. See 
announcement on first page. 


Special Events 


Book Signing by David Brower -- 
Thursday, June 15, at 7 pm. Author 
Brower will sign copies of Let the 
Mountains Talk, Let the Rivers Run at 
Library Ltd. Bookstore, 7700 Forsyth 
in Clayton. Brower is the founder of 
Friends of the Earth & former execu- 
tive director of the Sierra Club. 


Reinventing Floodplain Policy 
Conference -- Friday, June 23, 8 am 
to 5 pm, at Ramada Hotel Henry VIII 
Conference Center, 4690 N. Lindbergh 
Blvd., Bridgeton. Sponsored by 
University of Missouri at St. Louis. 
Focus on floodplain planning for 
Missouri & Mississippi Rivers which 
is regional in scope, cooperative in 
spirit, & open to full range of solu- 
tions. Fee is $60 per person. For 
registration form & more info., call 
516-6912. 


Tour of Birding Hot Spots in Central 
Kansas -- Friday-Sunday, June 23-25. 
Friends of Tyson Research Center is 
sponsoring a 3-day tour to Kanzaa 
Prairie near Manhattan, Kansas, & to 
Cheyenne Bottoms Wildlife Area & 
Quivera National Wildlife Refuge in 
Central Kansas. Dick Coles, director 
of Tyson Research Center, will lead 


group. Over 125 species of birds 
should be seen. Cost, including bus 
transportation & 2 nights’ lodging but 
not meals, is $189 per person, double 
occupancy. $10 membership fee for 
Friends of Tyson is requested from 
non-members. For more info., call 
Darlene Marlow at (314) 727-2325. 


3rd Annual Butterfly Count -- 
Saturday, June 24, at 9:30 am at 3 
different locations: Busch Wildlife 
Area, Valley View Glades, & Victoria 
Glades. Later count date is Sept. 2. 
For more info., call Bill Brandhorst 
(H# 965-7269) or Susanne Greenlee 
(H# 727-6044). 


Native Plant Conference & Sale -- 
Saturday, September 9, at Shaw 
Arboretum of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden. Conference will focus on 
rural use of natives rather than urban & 
will offer wide selection of native 
plants from local vendors. Registra- 
tion deadline is August 1; fee is $30 
before July 1, $40 after July 1. Arbo- 
retum is located 40 miles west of St. 
Louis off I-44 at Gray Summit exit. 
For registration form & more info., 
call (314) 451-0850. 


Roger Pryor Receives 
Conservation Award 


Roger Pryor, executive director of 
the Missouri Coalition for the Environ- 
ment, was presented St. Louis 
Audubon Society’s Conservationist of 
the Year Award at the Society’s annual 
dinner on April 21. 

The bronze plaque cites Roger “for 
the integrity and understanding that he 
brings to the advocacy of environmen- 
tal causes in Missouri.” Gary 
Giessow, a past president of St. Louis 
Audubon, presented the award. 
Roger’s wife, Linda, and 3 children-- 
Andrew, Jessica, and Kathryn--were 
present to help acknowledge his 
nationally recognized achievements in 
conservation and the environment. 
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Hummertime Looking for 
Local Participants 


Hummertime, a study of the migra- 
tion of ruby-throated hummingbirds 
based at Queen’s University Biological 
Station in Elgin, Ontario, is looking for 
participants from this area. 

The Hummertime coordinators are 
interested mainly in the timing and 
routes of migration with respect to 
weather systems and the use of flower 
resources. They rely on a network of 
participants from an area extending 
from Saskatchewan to New Brunswick 
in Canada and throughout the north- 
eastern U.S. These people provide 
dates, of spring arrivals and fall 
departures of both male and female 
ruby-throated hummingbirds based 
mainly on observations made at their 
own home feeders. 

To broaden the survey, participa- 
tion from this area would be very 
important to the project. Needed 
information includes dates when the 
transient ruby-throats arrive in and 
leave this area, approximate number of 
birds, and information on weather 
conditions and flowers used during 
their stay here. 

In return for these data, 
Hummertime sends each participant a 
copy of the hummingbird newsletter, 
semi-annually. The newsletters 
summarize the data sent, include 
highlights and anecdotes from the 
current season, as well as short essays 
on a variety of aspects of hummingbird 
biology. Hummertime also attempts to 
answer many of the questions sent in 
by participants. 

Anyone interested in becoming part 
of the Hummertime network should 
use the following address: 
HUMMERTIME 
c/o Queen’s Univ. Biol. Station 
Box 31, R.R. #1 
Elgin, Ontario, CANADA 
KOG 1EO 
ph. (613) 359-6423 


The Conservation Corner 


1995 Farm Bill Critical to 
Waterfowl and Grassland 
Songbird Habitat 

by Jim Holsen 


“Native birds in North America’s 
grasslands have suffered steeper, more 
consistent, and more widespread 
declines over the past 25 years than 
any other U.S. bird group.” (US Fish 
and Wildlife Service, 1993) 


In the last newsletter issue, I 
discussed the marked declines in the 
populations of many of the neotropical 
migrant songbirds that winter in 
Central and South America and breed 
in North America. Many of these birds 
breed in the eastern and midwestern 
U.S. or Canada or Alaska, in regions 
which are also home to many working 
ornithologists. So it was natural that 
ornithologists would notice first the 
declines in populations of their own 
local breeding birds. Only later did it 
become evident that the populations of 
many grassland-nesting birds, both 
resident and migratory species, were 
also in decline. 

Like some forest-interior birds, 
many grassland birds require large 
expanses of cover to protect them from 
predators. When prairie grasslands are 
fragmented for farming or other 
purposes, foxes, raccoons, opossums, 
and other predators find it easy to 
search the fragmented tracts for nest- 
ing birds, while they may feel uncom- 
fortable in the large open expanses of a 
grassland prairie. 


Population Trends 


1975 1985 
Year 


1995 


Breeding bird surveys over the past 
quarter of a century show that popula- 
tions of such birds as the bobolink, lark 
bunting, meadowlark, grasshopper 
sparrow, and dickcissel have decreased 
by 25 to 70 
percent. Popu- 
lations of 
waterfowl that 
breed in the 
prairie pothole 
regions of the 2 
Dakotas and 
Montana have 
shown similar 
declines. For 
those of us who 
live in St. 
Louis, astride 
the Mississippi 
flyway and not 
far from the 
central flyway 


that passes through the wetlands of 


central Kansas, these figures come to 
life in graphic detail as we follow the 
count of birds during the migration 
seasons. 

The Conservation Reserve Program 
(CRP), enacted as part of the Food 
Security Act (Farm Bill) of 1985, 
promises to halt and in some cases 
reverse this dismal trend. Under the 
CRP farmers are encouraged to place 
highly erodible land in 10-year conser- 
vation contracts. In return, the farmer 
receives an annual payment of about 
$54 per acre, closer to $63 per acre in 
Missouri. The farmer is required to 
plant his CRP lands in protective cover, 
for which he receives a cost share 
contribution. 

The CRP program was conceived as 
a means of reducing soil erosion and at 
the same time reducing farm surpluses 
and the subsidies that the government 
pays to farmers when market prices fall 
below certain target prices. The CRP is 
highly popular with farmers, and why 
not? The average value of Missouri 
farmland enrolled in the CRP is $715 
per acre, so over the 10-year contract 
the farmer receives a return close to the 
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value of his land. The cost of the 
program is about $1.8 billion per year, 
but studies show that it is “budget- 
neutral,” i.e., savings on subsidies not 
paid for crops that would have been 
grown on CRP lands are estimated at 
$2 billion per year, or slightly more 
than the cost of the program. 
Improvements to wildlife habitat 
were an afterthought, but they have 
been dramatic. In 1994 the duck 
population was estimated to be 50 
percent above that of the previous 
year, due to ample rains and grassland 
habitat in the prairie pothole regions 


DISTRIBUTION OF CRP LANDS 


ofthe-Dakotas and-Montana--In North 
Dakota, as an example, the population 
densities of grassland birds on CRP 
lands are from 10 to 80 percent higher 
than on ordinary croplands. Upland 
game birds also benefit from habitat 
on CRP lands. In northern Missouri, 
where 15 percent of the land is in the 
CRP, 70 percent of bobwhite winter 
roost sites and 60 percent of the 
breeding sites are on CRP land. 

The CRP has created wildlife 
habitat on a massive scale. The 
program now includes some 36 million 
acres, an area roughly 80 percent of 
the size of Missouri. Most CRP lands 
are concentrated in the Northern Great 
Plains, the Southern Great Plains, and 
the Central Midwest. Missouri is a 
major participant, with 1.7 million of 
its 44.6 million acres in the CRP. In 
Missouri, most of the CRP land is 
concentrated in the northern farmland 
counties. 

CRP is unique among wildlife 
habitat conservation programs. Its 
emphasis is on the prairies where 
grassland birds are threatened. It sets 
aside large blocks of habitat where 
nesting birds are protected from 
predators. In many states farmers 
have been encouraged to plant idle 


CRP lands in native grasses and 
wildlife food plots. Not so in Mis- 
souri, unfortunately. Missouri farmers 
have been encouraged to plant CRP 
lands in Kentucky 31 fescu, a variety 
developed at the University of Mis- 
souri. Land planted in a single crop is 
not nearly as beneficial to wildlife as 
land growing a variety of native 
species. 

The fate of the CRP will be decided 
this summer and early fall as the 1995 
Farm Bill is put together in Congress. 
Many of the CRP contracts entered 
into after the 1985 Farm Bill was 
enacted will be expiring in 1996 and 
1997, and many of those lands will be 
put back into cropland unless the 
program is continued. 

Ray Evans, agricultural liaison for 
the Missouri Department of Conserva- 
tion, guesses that the program will be 
retained but that the acreage will be 
reduced to 25 million acres; others 
suggest 19 million acres, not much 
more than half of the present 
program’s size. It is also likely that 
some desirable flexibility will be 
introduced into the program--upland 
acres surrounding an existing wetland 
area may become eligible and more 
attention may be given to “filter 
strips,” protective borders along 
streams of several hundred feet in 
width which retain soil sediments and 
agricultural residues from fertilizers 
and pesticides. 

Keep your eye on the 1995 Farm 
Bill. The National Audubon Society 
and many other environmental organi- 
zations have made this bill one of their 
highest priorities. Ron Klataske, who 
heads the West Central Regional 
Office for Audubon in Manhattan, 
Kansas, has organized a series of 
regional workshops on the CRP, the 
most recent of which was held in 
Jefferson City on May 20. Our West 
Central Region, which runs from North 
Dakota through Oklahoma, including 
also lowa, Missouri, and Arkansas, 
encompasses a large fraction of CRP 
lands and stands to benefit from the 
wildlife habitat that has been created. 
It is our best opportunity to halt the 
downward trends in the populations of 
our grassland birds and waterfowl. 

Senator Kit Bond is a key member 
of the Senate’s Appropriations Com- 
mittee. He is a farmer and interested 
in the Farm Bill. Representative 
Harold Volkmer sits on the House 
Agriculture Committee, which is 
responsible for the 1995 Farm Bill. 


Are you reading this 
newsletter but 


STILL not 


hen you join the National 

Audubon Society, you 

become an important part of 
the most effective environmental 


organization in the world. An 
organization for nature and 


wildlife that reflects your con- 


cerns and rewards you with an 

impressive range of benefits. 
AUDUBON magazine. Enjoy a 
year, six bimonthly issues, of our 
award-winning publication. 
Experience the photography and arti- 
cles that transport you to the natural 
wonders of the world. 
Free membership in your local 
Audubon chapter. Audubon mem- 
bers across the country have formed 


more than 500 local chapters, through 


which they are a voice for conserva- 
tion in their communities. Chapters 
offer the opportunity to get active at 
the local level through conservation 


and wildlife programs, birding field 
trips, and other activities. Become 
an Activist. Pledge to call and 
write your elected officials, and 
receive the Audubon Activist. 
Audubon Travel. From the icy 
mountains of Antarctica to the giant 
turtles of the Galapagos. 

Offers on Audubon products. 


From calendars to bird feeders to col- 


lectibles. A strong voice in 
Congress. Audubon is your voice 
on environmental issues. Plus a 
host of other benefits. 


Fy / Our Bonus Gift! 
CC! A Selection of 


Familiar Birds of North 
America filled with up-close 
photos and fascinating 
facts. It's 

yours FREE 

upon receipt of 
membership 

dues. 
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JOIN NOW AND 
RECEIVE 
A Selection of Familiar Birds 
of North America — FREE! 
Enter my one year membership in the National 


Audubon Society at the special rate of $20. 
That's $15 off the regular $35 membership dues. 


Name 
Address 


City State Zip 
7XCH8 


Chapter No. 
TAYAI 


Payment enclosed O Please bill me 


Make checks payable to The National Audubon 
Society, P.O. Box 51001, Boulder, CO 80322- 
1001 

$10 of dues is for AUDUBON magazine 
Canadian and foreign members, 

please add $10. Please allow 6-8 

weeks for delivery of your first 

issue of AUDUBON 


The Education Corner 
Birding Successes 


Were you out birding on Birding 
Big Day or during the North Ameri- 
can Bird Migration Count? If you 
were, you might want to compare 
numbers with Audubon member Paul 
Bauer. Paul states, “I felt like a kid 
again on Big Day. I couldn’t endure 
this pace more than a few times a 
year!” 

On May 6, Paul logged his best 
personal Big Day in the St. Louis area 
in 48 years of birding by sighting 147 
bird species. His group, including 
Anne McCormack, Kevin Renick, 
Niels Rattenborg, and Greg Voigt, 
recorded an impressive total of 153 
species as they traveled to places like 
Busch Wildlife Area, Castlewood 
State Park, and Riverlands. Accord- 
ing to Paul, the best bird of the day 
was the black-necked stilt, seen at 
Marais Temps Clair. 

For the North American Migration 
Count on May 13, Paul and his 
companions Kraig Paradise, Kevin 
Renick, and Mike Treffert spotted 132 
bird species, the best total in the 3- 
year history of the count. This total, 
logged just in St. Charles County, 
included 24 species of warblers and 6 
species of vireos. 


Eagle-Viewing Platform 
Dedicated to 
Mary Chambers Wiese 


Over the last winter, an eagle 
observation platform was named 
posthumously after Mary Chambers 
Wiese, a nationally known bird 
watcher, conservationist, and long- 
time St. Louis Audubon member. 

The platform is located on U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers property at 
the south end of Lock and Dam 25, 3 
miles east of Winfield along the 
Mississippi River, about 40 miles 
north of St. Louis. The Nature 
Conservancy staff and volunteers, 


with materials donated by Union 
Electric and the Corps of Engineers, 
built the platform at a cost of $30,000. 
Consisting of 2 levels covering almost 
350 square feet, the viewing platform 
is one of the largest and highest in 
Missouri for eagle watching. 

The platform provides clear views 
toward the 28-acre Sandy Island Eagle 
Sanctuary just south of Lock and Dam 
25. The sanctuary is owned and 
operated by the Nature Conservancy 
and is an area where bald eagles roost. 

Bill Wiese spoke at the platform 
dedication in December, describing his 
wife Mary as “a perennial student and 
teacher. She frequently encouraged 
and stimulated others to learn and 
enjoy the natural world.” Mary’s 
world bird count was over 4,500 
species, which placed as the fourth 
highest life list, according to the 
National Audubon Society. 
~~ The dedication plaque in memory of 
Mary states, “She taught us to look 
up.” 

(Some information taken from the 
Citizen Journal, December 14, 1994.) 


Efforts Underway to Save the 


Arena Site for Forest Park 
by Jim Holsen 

In May, representatives of Citizens 
to Protect Forest Park met with repre- 
sentatives of the Art Museum to discuss 
the Arena site and its relationship to the 
new development plan for Forest Park. 
All of the major institutions within the 
park have expansion plans, and it is 
difficult to see how they can be accom- 
modated under the policy of no net loss 
of open space. 

While no agreement was reached on 
the role of the Arena in the new plans, 
all did agree that the site should be 
saved for Forest Park. By now repre- 
sentatives of all major institutions and 
other groups interested in the park have 
signed an Agreement of Understanding, 
a consensus that the site is essential to 
the future of the park. 

But there is still no agreement on 
how the site should be used. And some 
resolution of that question is urgently 
needed. The deadline for the City’s 
request for development proposals is 
June 30. Unless the institutions and 
other interested groups can commit 
themselves to a common course of 
action before then, the site may be lost 
to development. 

—Pat Waterston, head of Citizens to — 
Protect Forest Park, has led the way in 
negotiations. As a member of this 
group, St. Louis Audubon has been 
participating in the discussions. 


Getting the “Word” 
to the Young 


by Mary B. Smith 


Recently, I was helping my brother 
with some landscaping in his yard. 
While he worked on transplanting a 
small spruce tree, my sisters and | 
concentrated on the flower bed. I was 
elbow deep in dirt when the neighbor’s 
little girl came over to investigate what 
was going on and to play with the dogs. 
Now, Tracy is 2 years old and has 
inherited her mother’s aversion to 
getting dirty--she’s usually wearing a 
dress with a matching scrunchie and 
shoe laces! 

I’ve been dedicated to the conserva- 
tion effort all my life and never pass up 
the opportunity to spread the good 
word, so I started making casual con- 
versation with her, and she slowly 
inched her way closer. I was smiling 
and laughing, so she must have been 
thinking, “Dirt can’t be all that bad.” I 
pulled a worm out of a dirt clod and 
gently held it in my hand for Tracy to 
see. 

Being two, she’s not speaking in 
complete sentences, but I did pick out 
the words “worm,” “bite,” and “teeth.” 
I explained that worms don’t bite us 
~ and that they don’t have teeth. I did my 
best to put into simplistic terms how 
worms fit into the web of life: how 
they help the garden, how they eat dirt, 


and how they provide food for the 
birds that come to visit. She seemed 
to understand and trust me. 

Much to my amazement, Tracy 
knelt down beside me! She still 
wouldn’t hold a worm, but at least 
she wasn’t running in the other 
direction. She sat with me for quite a 
while, pointing out worms for me. 
They ranged in size from teeny-tiny 
to gigantic, put-a-leash-on-that-thing! 
Well, it wasn’t long before she 
started picking up clumps of dirt and 
breaking them apart to look for 
worms. All the while, she repeated 
back to me that they don’t have teeth 
and that they won’t bite. We talked 
about a lot of things, but mostly the 
worms. Tracy was fascinated. 

Soon her older niece came over, 
and Tracy was quick to explain what 


she was doing and that the worms 
would not hurt her. The niece was 
impressed that Tracy was getting dirty, 
holding worms, and enjoying it! We 
would run over to the plastic pool and 
wash our hands periodically, but Tracy 
would run right back to the flower bed 
for more. 

“Tracy! Come home--time for your 
nap!” her mother shouted from the back 
door. Tracy obediently got up, washed 
her little hands off, said her good-byes, 
and trotted off for her own yard. I was 
feeling pretty good by this time, sensing 
that I had really made a difference in 
this girl’s life, opened her eyes to the 
wonders of nature, and got the conser- 
vation message to her! This was a good 
day! 

Yet as I turned back to my duties, | 
heard her mother scream, “You were 
what?!? Yuck, Tracy, worms are icky! 
Let’s get you washed up!” All the 
talking, all the hands-on experience, all 
the positive feelings were undermined 
in that one moment. I was heartbroken! 
Now Tracy would continue to think that 
worms are icky and that the outdoors is 
not something to dabble in. 

This day’s events weighed on me 
over the weeks, but the next time I saw 
Tracy’s mom, she chastised me because 
“all Tracy talks about are those 
worms!” I was uplifted, once again, 
knowing that this one little person’s 
positive experience did make a differ- 
ence. 


ST. LOUIS AUDUBON SOCIETY MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Check the membership category desired: 


Introductory/$20 
Sustaining/$50 
Sr. Citizen Family/$23 


Name 


New 


Individual/$35 
Supporting/$100 


Address 
City 


Send application to: 


Mrs. Katherine Chambers, Membership Chairman 


St. Louis Audubon Society 7XCH8 
7024 Forsyth 
St. Louis, MO 63105 


Renewal 


Family/$40 
Sr. Citizen/$21 


Zip Code 


Make membership checks payable to: 


National Audubon Society 


If you wish to make a donation to the local 
chapter, please write a separate check to: 
St. Louis Audubon Society 
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Board of Directors 


Howard Adams 
Louise Bradshaw 
Bill Brandhorst 


Jerry Castillon 
Tom Day 
Susanne Greenlee 
Jerry Klamon 


Jim Malone 

Jerry Miller 

Arthur Montgomery 
Rex Schmidt 
Lawrence Schreiwer 
Mary Smith 

Sue Smith 

Dave Tylka 

Julie Wells 


SLEEN Representative 
St. Louis Env. Roundtable 
Wildlife Mountings 


MO Environmental Fund 
Public Relations 


Booth & Exhibits 
Programs 
Audio/Visual Library 
Awards & Scholarships 


821-5160 
771-9350 
965-7269 


391-7586 
962-4064 
727-6044 
865-3387 
536-1119 
389-3969 
434-2899 
861-2173 
664-6157 
949-7871 
256-7986 
984-7712 
962-2093 


MARGARETTE STEINER, both in 
memory of Ernest A. Hoskins 


ies Se ha: ee Newsletter Information 

Other Chairpeople/Coordinators 

Paul Bauer Birding 921-3972 

Katherine Chambers Membership 863-9346 
Newsletter Mailing 


Message Center Phone Line 
Print Library 921-4875 


The St. Louis Audubon Society’s 
newsletter is printed bimonthly on 
recycled paper with soy ink. Printing is 
done by Dolde Printing Co., 1350 
878-9125 Lonedell Rd., Arnold, MO 63010. 

Please send any article submissions 
for the next edition by August 1, 1995 
to Karen Tylka; 3155 Frisco Hill Rd., 
Imperial, MO 63052 (H# 942-3142). 


LaVerne Koyn 
Janice Patton 


Our Phone Number 
To contact the St. Louis Audubon Society, please call (314) 822-6595. 
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